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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents a synthesis of the research on positive 
behavioral support (PBS) for students with challenging behaviors. PBS is a 
long-term approach to reducing the inappropriate behavior, teaching a more 
appropriate behavior, and providing the contextual supports necessary for 
successful outcomes. It notes that the 1997 amendments to the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act require both a functional behavioral 
assessment and consideration of PBS to address challenging behavior. Overall, 
research is reported that shows that when PBS strategies are implemented 
schoolwide, children with and without disabilities benefit. Specific research 
reports are summarized and their key recommendations outlined. These studies 
support the implementation of PBS goals with guidelines such as alter the 
student's environment; provide schoolwide support; develop post -behavioral 
expectations in every classroom; use a cognitive-behavioral time-out 
strategy; implement specific positive supports for individual students; 
conduct functional assessments; understand cultural influences on behavior; 
work with families; and use technology to disseminate information. A contact 
list for authors of the summarized reports is attached. (DB) 
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Federal law now requires that the Indi- 
vidualized Education Program (IEP) 
team consider strategies, including posi- 
tive behavioral interventions and sup- 
ports, to address inappropriate behavior 
that impedes a student 's learning and/or 
the learning of others. This issue de- 
scribes promising research in using posi- 
tive behavioral supports to improve Learn- 
ing opportunities for students with dis- 
abilities. 
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“Positive behavioral 
support has changed 
the way I view my son 
for the better — it 
opens up possibilities 
for him to have a bet- 
ter life. ” 

Denise Poston , 
Parent of a child with autism 
who has challenging behavior 
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Positive Behavioral Support 



Helping Students with Challenging Behaviors Succeed 

Fighting, biting, hitting, scratching, kicking, screaming — as well as extreme 
withdrawal — are behaviors that challenge even the best educators and 
families. For years, researchers and practitioners alike have asked the 
question: Why does a particular child act that way? 

Positive behavioral support (PBS) offers one approach for understanding 
why the challenging behavior occurs — its function or its purpose for the 
individual. In addition to helping practitioners and families understand the 
individual with the challenging behavior, PBS also helps them understand 
the physical and social contexts of the behavior. 

Unlike traditional behavioral management, which views the individual as 
the sole problem and seeks to “fix” him or her by quickly eliminating the 
challenging behavior, PBS views such things as settings and lack of skill as 
parts of the “problem” and works to change those. As such, PBS is 
characterized as a long-term approach to reducing the inappropriate behav- 
ior, teaching a more appropriate behavior, and providing the contextual 
supports necessary for successful outcomes. 

“Positive behavioral interventions and support assist students in learning 
positive responses that result in more responsible behavior and academic 
success,” Larry Sullivan, Assistant Executive Director for the National 
Association of School Psychologists points out. “These proactive strategies 
are now required as part of federal law.” 
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Although the majority of violent 
acts in schools are not committed 
by students with IEPs, discipline 
and violence were addressed by the 
1997 Reauthorization of Individu- 
als with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) . The focus in how students 
with disabilities are to be disci- 
plined was shifted [SEC. 6 1 4 
(d)(3)(B)]. IDEA requires the IEP 
team to consider using PBS to ad- 
dress behavior that impedes the 
child's learningand/ or the learning 
of others. 

In addition, IDEA now requires 
that a functional behavioral assess- 
ment be conducted for a student 
with an IEP either before or not 
later than 10 days after a disciplin- 
ary action is taken [SEC. 6 15. 
(k)(l)(B)(i)]. A functional behav- 
ioral assessment ensures that the 
student’s behavioral intervention 
plan is designed to meet that child’s 
unique needs. 

Research — much of it supported 
by the Office of Special Education 
Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education — has shown that PBS is 
effective in assisting students with 
challenging behaviors. In fact, re- 
search also has shown that when 
PBS strategies are implemented 
schoolwide, children with and 
without disabilities benefit. They 
learn more about their own behav- 
iors, learn to work together, and 
support each other as a community 
of learners. 

A Synthesis of Research 

With OSEP funding, researcher 
Edward Carr at State University of 
New York at Stony Brook and his 
colleagues conducted a synthesis of 
research on PBS. The research stud- 
ies (over one hundred research ar- 
ticles between 1 985 and 1 996 pub- 
lished in peer-reviewed journals) 



involved individuals with mental 
retardation, autism, and/or perva- 
sive developmental disorders. Chal- 
lenging behaviors included self- 
injury, aggression, property de- 
struction, and tantrums. Results 
show that 

• PBS is widely successful with 
individuals with serious chal- 
lenging behaviors. 

• Research in PBS is growing, 
particularly in our knowledge 
of how to use the results of 
assessments and how to correct 
environmental deficiencies. 

• PBS is effective in reducing 
problem behavior by 80% in 
two-thirds of the cases. 

• Success rates are higher when 
intervention is based on func- 
tional assessment. 

According to Ann Turnbull, re- 
searcher at the University of Kansas 
who assisted Carr on the synthesis, 
the study showed a need for re- 
search on outcome measures be- 
yond the reduction of challenging 
behaviors. “Only 2.6% of the stud- 
ies addressed the outcomes that 
matter most to consumers — com- 
prehensive lifestyle enhancements 
such as greater independence, pro- 
ductivity, and inclusion,” Turnbull 
laments. “When behavior changes, 
it should have a positive effect on 
other outcomes, such as having en- 
joyable lives — having friends, hang- 
ing out in community settings, and 
being included at school and in 
jobs.” The importance of studying 
the effects of behavior change was 
confirmed in a series of focus groups 
with families and consumers that 
Turnbull led as part of an OSEP 
funded project. 

Turnbull recommends the follow- 
ing research-based actions to sup- 
port positive behaviors in individu- 
als with significant disabilities: 
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PBS Preservice 
Materials 

Based on the synthesis, 
preservice training modules 
are being developed by the 
OSEP-funded Academy 
project at the University of 
Kansas. The courses will be 
delivered on-line and will be 
available to qualifying teacher 
education institutions (see 
their web site at: www.online 
academy.org). 



• Respond to individual needs . 
Services and programs should 
be responsive to the preferences, 
strengths, and needs of indi- 
viduals with challenging behav- 
ior. In addition, students may 
benefit from instruction in self- 
determination skills, social 
skills, goal-setting, and inde- 
pendent learning skills. 

• Alter environments . If some- 
thing in the individual’s envi- 
ronment influences the chal- 
lenging behavior, it is impor- 
tant to organize the environ- 
ment for success. For example, 
clearly defined work spaces and 
quiet work areas may assist a 
child who is noise-sensitive. 

• Teach new skills to the indi- 
vidual with challenging behav- 
ior and members of his or her 
social network. Individuals need 
to be taught alternative, appro- 
priate responses that serve the 
same purpose as the challeng- 
ing behavior. 

• Appreciate positive behaviors. 
It is important to reinforce and 
acknowledge all positive behav- 
iors consistently. 
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Positive Behavioral Support In Action 



Researchers are finding that PBS is 
effective with general education and 
special education students. Follow- 
ing are a few examples of research- 
ers who are expanding our under- 
standing of PBS. 



Implementing PBS in 
Schools for All Students 

George Sugai and Robert Horner 
are researchers at the University of 
Oregon, where they direct the 
OSEP-funded Center for Positive 
Behavioral Interventions and Sup- 
port. The Centers goal is to in- 
crease the capacity of schools, fami- 
lies, and communities to support 
and educate children with signifi- 
cant problem behaviors. 

With funding from OSEP over the 
years, Horner and Sugai have stud- 
ied PBS in over 65 schools in Or- 
egon, Hawaii, Texas, and British 
Columbia. Their schoolwide ap- 
proach (which they call Effective 
Behavioral Support) defines, 
teaches, and encourages appropri- 
ate behavior in children in elemen- 
tary and middle schools. “Effective 
Behavioral Support is based on the 
fact that about 85% of students 
have the social skills to do quite 
well if placed in a reasonable envi- 
ronment, Horner explains. “With 
our approach, schools establish an 
effective environment, which frees 
teachers to devote special attention 
to the students who have more 
challenging behavioral problems.” 

To address the behavioral needs of 
all students, Horner and Sugai sug- 
gest an approach that considers 
support from four perspectives: 

• Schoolwide support — proce- 
dures and processes that are in- 
tended for all students, all staff, 
and all settings. The most im- 
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portant element of support is a 
building-wide team that over- 
sees all development, imple- 
mentation, modification, and 
evaluation activities. 

• Specific setting support — a 
team-based mechanism for 
monitoring specific settings that 
exist within the school environ- 
ment. In settings where prob- 
lem behaviors occur, teams 
should develop strategies that 
prevent or minimize their oc- 
currence. 

• Classroom support — processes 
and procedures of the individual 
classrooms where teachers struc- 
ture learning opportunities. 
They should parallel the fea- 
tures and procedures that are 
used schoolwide. 

• Individual student support — 
immediate, relevant, effective, 
and efficient responses to stu- 
dentsVho present the most sig- 
nificant behavioral challenges; 
processes and procedures for 
high-intensity, specially de- 
signed and individualized in- 
terventions for the estimated 3 
to 7 percent of students who 
present the most challenging 
behavior. 

Strategies for the schoolwide, spe- 
cific setting, and classroom levels 

include having 

• A clear, positive purpose. 

• A set of positively stated expec- 
tations for prosocial behavior. 

• Procedures for teaching 
schoolwide expectations. 

• A continuum of procedures for 
encouraging students to display 
expected behaviors. 

• A continuum of procedures for 
discouraging violations of 
schoolwide expectations. 

• A method for monitoring imple- 
mentadon and effecdveness. 



At the student level, procedures 
include functional assessment strat- 
egies, social skills instruction, self- 
management training, and direct 
instruction. For implementation of 
the procedures at the individual 
student level to be effective, 
schoolwide PBS must be in place 
and functioning efficiently. How- 
ever, Sugai adds, “students with sig- 
nificant challenging behavior most 
likely will need special attention.” 

A Schoolwide Plan for PBS 

Imagine experiencing a 42% drop 
in office referrals in one year's time! 
That's what happened at Fern Ridge 
Middle School in Elmira, Oregon, 
when Principal Susan Taylorr 
Greene and her staff implemented 
Horner's and Sugai’s PBS approach. 
They emphasized 

• Defining and teaching expected 
behaviors. 

• Astructured process for reward- 
ing appropriate social behav- 
iors througho ut the school year. 

• Office referral for inappropri- 
ate behaviors. 

“The staff and I began with a belief 
that we could make significant 
changes, but we found that change 
had to start with us.”Taylor-Greene 
points out that “if you want to 
approach students from a proactive 
perspective, then the staff must work 
as a team — which means being con- 
sistent in their expectadons and reac- 
tions to students’ behaviors.” 

Staff at Fern Ridge put the three 
levels of PBS recommended by 
Horner and Sugai into place. The 
first level is preventive and, accord- 
ing to Taylor-Greene, provides the 
necessary supports to 80% to 90% 
of the student population. After 
doing an analysis of the school en- 

continued on page 4 
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Positive Behavioral Support In Action (caatinned) 



vironment, the staff defined their 
expectations for student behavior — 
called “High Five.” At the begin- 
ning of the year, staff directly taught 
the skills underlying these expecta- 
tions (a training manual is available 
for purchase from the school). Stu- 
dents then practiced the appropri- 
ate behaviors with reinforcement 
and feedback. “To support the stu- 
dents, we have a school wide token 
economy which reinforces young- 
sters for appropriate behaviors 
throughout the year,” Taylor- 
Greene notes, and adds that the 



High Five 
Expectations 

• Be respectful. 

• Be responsible. 

• Follow directions. 

• Keep hands and feet to 
one’s self. 

• Be there and be ready. 



High Five expectations are posted 
in every classroom. 

While this level is very effective, 
some students need more structure 
to help them solve problems and 
set goals. These students attend 
daily morning check-in and after- 
noon check-out sessions with coun- 
seling staff. Students carry a point 
card on which teachers can award 
points when the youngster demon- 
strates the High Five expectations. 
The card is brought to the counse- 
lor at the end of each day and sent 
home to families. An individual- 
ized behavioral education plan 
(BEP) is also developed for these 
students. 

“Even with this additional struc- 
ture, some kids still aren’t making 
it,” Taylor-Greene confides. To 
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support these students, a more in- 
tensive BEP is developed. 

Responding with Support: 
The Think lime Strategy 

According to Arizona State Uni- 
versity researcher, Ron Nelson, the 
consistent, systematic interpersonal 
response to disruptive behavior is 
also critical in providing PBS and 
goes hand-in-hand with a 
schoolwide discipline policy. “We 
found that despite the implemen- 
tation of proactive strategies, some 
students still exhibited disruptive 
behaviors,” Nelson explains. “With 
these students, typical classroom 
management approaches that rely 
on repeated warnings are problem- 
atic for three reasons: they often 
reinforce the disruptive behavior; 
they do not help the student distin- 
guish the appropriate behavior from 
the inappropriate one; and they 
can result in power struggles be- 
tween teachers and students.” 

With OSEP support, Nelson de- 
veloped and researched the Think 
Time Strategy, a cognitive-behav- 
ioral time-out strategy designed to 

• Enable the teacher and student 
to stop a negadve social exchange. 

• Provide the student feedback 
and an opportunity to plan. 

The Think Time Strategy requires 
teamwork between two or more 
teachers and the establishment of a 
Think Time area in each teacher's 
classroom. Teachers teach all stu- 
dents the strategy, using these steps: 

• T eacher catches the disruptive 
behavior early. In a calm man- 
ner, the teacher requests or 
prompts the youngster to ad- 
just the behavior. If the student 
does not comply, the teacher 
directs the student to the Think 
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“One of the most impor- 
tant things I do as the 
district PBS coordinator 
is remind people to think 
proactively. I say, ‘How 
would we solve this 
child’s problem if we were 
thinking PBS?’ That 
usually redirects people 

away from a reactive ap- 

» 

Carol Sadler 
Tigard-Tualatin School District, 
Oregon 



Time area in the cooperating 
teacher's classroom. 

• Student moves to the desig- 
nated Think Time area. Rou- 
tines are put into place to sup- 
port students in moving appro- 
priately to the area in the other 
classroom. 

• T eacher in charge of the Think 
Time area debriefs with the 
student. After the student has 
thought about the behavior and 
gained self-control, the teacher 
asks the student to describe the 
behavior. If the student com- 
plies, then the he or she is given 
a debriefing form to complete 
(e.g., identify the inappropriate 
behavior; identify appropriate 
behavior). If the student does 
not comply, then the teacher 
calmly responds with, “I’ll be 
back to you. ” The teacher returns 
later and resumes the process. 

• T eacher in charge of the Think 
Time area checks student’s de- 
briefing responses. If correct, 
the student goes back to the 
classroom; if incorrect, the 

continued on page 5 
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teacher responds with, “I’ll be 
back to you.” The teacher returns 
later and resumes the process. 

• Student rejoins the class. The 
teacher reviews the behavioral 
debriefing form. If it is correct, 
the student joins the classroom. 
If it is incorrect, the student 
returns to the ThinkTime area. 

“We studied the effects of the Think 
Time strategy on 25 students over 
the course of a year,” Nelson re- 
ports. “The results showed signifi- 
cant changes in the youngsters’ aca- 
demic performance, school survival, 
and social adjustment.” Addition- 
ally, Nelson found that office refer- 
rals for disruptive behavior de- 
creased from over 700 annually to 
71 in one year. 

Suzanne Schmick, Principal of 
Endicott Elementary-St. John 
Middle School in rural Washing- 
ton, attests to the usefulness of the 
approach. “In conjunction with our 
schoolwide discipline plan, the Think 
Time strategy helps us reduce prob- 
lem behaviors and prevent those that 
do occur from escalating.” 

Schmick and her staff introduced 
the strategy to students during the 
first few weeks of September and 
reinforced it throughout the year. 
Teachers directly taught the steps 
and routines to students. “It is im- 
portant to be very clear and consis- 
tent about expectations,” Schmick 
points out. “This means that the 
staffmusthave conversations about 
the approach throughout the year.” 
To support teachers, Schmick rec- 
ommends the following: 

• Make sure staff agree philo- 
sophically with the approach 
and see a real need for it. 

• Provide sufficient time for train- 
ing and follow-up support. 

• Limit other initiatives so that 
teachers can become proficient. 

O 
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• Encourage sharing with teach- 
ers in other districts who are 
using the strategy. 

• Provide incentives. 

Using Functional 
Assessment with Young 
Children 

With OSEP support, researcher 
Debra Kamps, at the University of 
Kansas, has been studying the use 
of functional assessment with young 
children. “Experienced teachers can 
learn informal functional assess- 
ment techniques and use the results 
to determine the best targeted in- 
tervention,” Kamps asserts. 

In one project, case studies were 
conducted to improve the social 
and behavioral performance of 
young children identified as hav- 
ing behavior risks in Head Start 
and kindergarten classrooms. Ac- 
cording to Kamps, the functional 
assessment of environmental events 
allowed researchers to determine 
the functions and maintenance of 
inappropriate behaviors so that in- 
terventions could be prescribed. 

The results of the case studies were 
encouraging: children’s behaviors 
improved over time. These changes 
were a result of environmental 
manipulations including 

• I ncreased teacher praise and re- 
inforcement for appropriate 
behavior and peer interaction. 

• Decreased teacher attention for 
inappropriate behavior. 

• More structure in classroom 
routines and rule following. 

Kamps recommends that practi- 
tioners consider incorporating the 
following positive supports when 
addressing challenging behaviors: 

• Direct instruction of appropri- 
ate behavior and social rules. 
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• Use of behaviorally appropriate 
role models. 

• Use of concrete, visual examples 
of positive interaction and play. 

• Consistent, frequent reinforce- 
ment of prosocial behaviors. 

• Incidental teaching and rein- 
forcement of appropriate be- 
haviors; redirection of antiso- 
cial behaviors. 



Functional 

Assessment 

A functional assessment at- 
tempts to discover the pur- 
poses, goals, or functions of 
behavior by: 

• Clearly describing the 
challenging behaviors. 

• Identifying the events, 
times, and situations that 
predict when the chal- 
lenging behaviors will and 
will not occur across the 
range of daily routines. 

• Identifying the conse- 
quences that maintain the 
challenging behaviors. 

• Developing one or more 
summary statements or 
hypotheses that de- 
scribe specific behav- 
iors, specific types of 
situations in which they 
occur, and the reinforc- 
ers that maintain the be- 
haviors in that situation. 

• Collecting directly ob- 
served data that support 
these summary state- 
ments. 

[From: Families and Disabili- 
ties Newsletter (Winter 1997), 
Beach Center on Families and 
Disabilities.] 
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Views From the Field 



PBS is a relatively new concept. We 
are only beginning to understand 
its implications for effecting posi- 
tive change in children, youth, and 
adults. Following are perspectives 
from the field. 

Understanding the "Why" 
of Behaviors in Children 
from Different Cultures 

Cultural sensitivity is critical when 
working with children — especially 
when children are from families 
that have recently immigrated to 
the U.S. “As a school psychologist, 
I always consider cultural reasons 
for the behavior,” Daniel Valdes- 
Agrait tells us. “Otherwise, you 
run the risk of not seeing the true 
meaning of the behavior, which 
can lead to misdiagnosis and mis- 
guided treatment approaches.” 

Behaviors can differ from culture 
to culture. Valdes-Agrait shares the 
following example. A child of 
Puerto Rican background was re- 
ferred for acting out behaviors. The 
child was described as irritable and 
said to report having psychotic hal- 
lucinations and visions in which he 
prayed with deceased Indians. 

Valdes-Agrait set up an interview 
with the child and family in their 
home — “it is very important to visit 
the home to note any cultural signs. ” 
As it turned out, Valdes-Agrait — 
who has expertise in Puerto Rican 
folk culture and religious tradi- 
tions — immediately noticed that a 
piece of bread had been tacked to 
the front door and an altar placed 
in the hallway. He interviewed the 
child and family, only to confirm 
what he suspected — the child’s 
mother was involved in what her 
culture calls entierro — praying to 
wandering souls to help them rest 
in peace. “The important thing to 
remember is that in Puerto Rico, 



entierro is considered normal and a 
sign of spirituality,” Valdes-Agrait 
stresses. His intervention? In the 
absence of other significant symp- 
toms — which must always be con- 
sidered — Valdes-Agrait recom- 
mended accepting the child’s re- 
port of praying with a dead Indian 
as real and encourage the mother to 
select prayer times during normal 
waking hours. 

Belief systems can exist after people 
have left their home countries. “We 
must always ask how much the 
belief system is affecting the child so 
that we do not impose our own value 
judgments about the behavior,” 
Valdes-Agrait points out. “It is im- 
portant to consult with professionals 
familiar with the culture.” 

Working with Families 

“We have documented proof of the 
effectiveness of PBS strategies — 
and what’s more, we know that 
these non-punitive approaches can 
improve the quality of life for the 
entire family,” Ursula Markey, a 
parent of a child with challenging 
behaviors asserts. “We must get this 
information into the hands of fami- 
lies in responsiveandrespectful ways.” 

With support from OSEP, Markey 
is disseminating information about 
PBS to families in underserved ar- 
eas. As part of her community- 
based parent resource center in New 
Orleans, Markey is providing fami- 
lies with workshops, one-on-one 
consultations, and trainer of train- 
ers programs on PBS. “The first 
thing we do is to get families think- 
ing differently about their child 
and ways that they can impact the 
child’s environment to make a posi- 
tive difference.” 

Markey describes the following 
components of a typical training 
workshop: 
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For More 
Information 

Check out the National As- 
sociation of School Psy- 
chologists’ website for infor- 
mation on topics related to 
PBS and assessing stu- 
dents from different cultures: 
www.naspweb.org/ 
center.html. 



• Families start thinking about 
behavior as a function of some- 
thing. Families are encouraged 
to observe their child to get a 
sense of the purpose or func- 
tion of the behavior and to hy- 
pothesize about the pay-offs to 
the child’s behaviors. 

• Families learn positive strate- 
gies, such as redirection, posi- 
tive reinforcement, howto teach 
new skills or replacement be- 
haviors, and ways to change the 
environment. 

“An essential part of all workshops 
is to give families an opportunity to 
rejoice in their child and share those 
positive reflections with others,” 
Markey explains. “I know as a par- 
ent myself, it can be overwhelming 
to have a child with challenging 
behaviors — it’s amazing how shar- 
ing something positive with others 
can change one’s entire attitude 
from seeing the child as a burden to 
a blessing!” 

Markey’s program, Pyramid Par- 
ent Training, is part of the 
Grassroots Consortium on Dis- 
abilities, which represents over 
150,000 families from diverse cul- 
tures. She edits their magazine, 
Tapestry. (Contact Special Kids, 
Inc., P.O. Box 266958, Houston, 
TX 77207.) 
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State Perspectives 



States are playing an important role 
in ensuring that practitioners have 
research- based information on PBS. 
Martha Fields, Executive Director 
of the National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education, 
points out that “PBS requires 
schools to put into place proactive 
structures that prevent unwanted 
behaviors and encourage positive 
ones, while being respectful to chil- 
dren and families.” 

States face a major staff develop- 
ment challenge in familiarizing all 
school-based personnel with infor- 
mation about effective approaches. 
Kentucky and Colorado provide 
examples of how states are support- 
ing practitioners. 

Using Technology to 
Disseminate Information 

“It may seem unusual for a state 
department of special education to 
be focused on discipline, but in 
Kentucky we believe that the stron- 
ger educators are in addressing be- 
havior, the better they will be in 
educating students with challeng- 
ing behaviors — and when educa- 
tors feel more competent we see 
increased opportunities to integrate 
youngsters with challenging behav- 
iors into more normalized settings,” 
explains Mike Waford, behavior 
consultant in the Division of Ex- 
ceptional Children's Services, Ken- 
tucky Department of Education. 
“One of our priorities at the state 
level is to train schools in effective 
behavioral support strategies and 
schoolwide discipline approaches.” 
One of the approaches being un- 
dertaken is the use of technology to 
disseminate information. 

C. Michael Nelson and Terry 
Scott, faculty at the University of 
Kentucky, are directing the tech- 
nology initiative. “The first thing 
we did was set up a web site where 
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practitioners can get current infor- 
mation, such as resources, ideas, 
strategies, links to other resources, 
and discussion groups.” The web 
site, is at www.state.ky.us/agen- 
cies/behave/homepage.html. 

In addition, Nelson, Scott, and 
their colleagues are developing an 
interactive CD-ROM on func- 
tional behavioral assessment. “The 
goal is to have a copy of the CD- 
ROM program in every school dis- 
trict in Kentucky,” Nelson tells us. 
The CD-ROM program, which 
may also be delivered via the web 
site, has the following components: 

• Overview of the process. 

• Functional assessment tutorial. 

• Case studies that allow users to 
practice conducting a func- 
tional assessment. 

As an added feature, the software 
collects users' responses so that they 
can be downloaded and sent to 
instructors. “This type of profes- 
sional support can be delivered to 
practitioners without their having 
to travel,” Nelson points out. 

Colorado Continues 1978 
Initiative 

Twenty years ago, the State De- 
partment of Education in Colo- 
rado began identifying effective pro- 
gramming components for students 
with challenging behaviors. Accord- 
ing to Kay Cessna, “By 1988 we 
realized that we didn't need new 
alternative programs or more disci- 
plinary procedures for children with 
challenging behaviors. Rather, we 
needed to provide all students with 
strategies for developing positive 
alternative behaviors and teachers 
with instructional strategies to sup- 
port positive behaviors.” 

The state collaborated with Uni- 
versity of Washington researcher, 
Richard Neel, and six school dis- 



Teleconference on 
Positive Behavioral 
Support 

The National Association of 
State Directors of Special 
Education (NASDSE) is 
hosting ateleconference se- 
ries on PBS. For more infor- 
mation, contact NASDSE, 
1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 
320, Alexandria, VA 22314; 
703-519-3800 (voice), 703- 
SI 9-7008 (TDD). 



tricts to find a solution. The result 
was a model for providing behav- 
ioral instruction. According to 
Cessna, the model was based on the 
following assumptions: 

• A meaningful behavioral cur- 
riculum is determined by the 
student and discovered by the 
professional through a func- 
tional assessment. 

• The focus of instruction is on 
teaching students acceptable 
ways to reach those outcomes. 

As part of the approach, educators 
look for behavioral intent. Cessna 
describes a key strategy, “We ask 
educators, ‘what is the student af- 
ter?’ and then follow it with the 
question, ‘if that is true, then how 
could you teach the child another 
way to get it?"' According to Jackie 
Borock, Behavior Disorders Con- 
sultant, Colorado Department of 
Education, teachers “like the ap- 
proach because it has face validity 
and is easy to implement.” 

The state has conducted a number of 
implementation activities, including 
publication of Ins true tio natty Dif- 
ferentiatedProgramming The book- 
let, which was disseminated to all 
Colorado school districts, describes 
the model and strategies. (It is avail- 
able from the ERIC Reproduction 
Service, #ED 366 134.) 
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